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the ravings of Cloryman's servant, who is pretending to be mad 
at the beginning of the story? Or can it be supposed that Hardy 
would have introduced the customary scene of the ravings of a 
character who believes he is dead and in the company of ghosts 
and gods? He would have had an occasion for the introduction 
of such a scene during the recovery of the wounded Cloryman. 
That he had a preference for such outbursts of real or supposed 
madness can be seen by the titles of two other of his lost plays: 
La Folie de Turlwpin (Mem. de Mahelot. Ed. H. C. Lancaster, 
p. 70) and La Folie d'Ysabelle (id., p. 74). In either case, how- 
ever, Hardy would have given to his play a title drawn from a 
secondary episode in his story, which is not his custom. 

It is possible, on the other hand, that Hardy's play is based on 
another story containing incidents similar to those of de Moliere's 
Polyxene. In such case the suggestion made here may be a step 
toward its discovery. 

Gust. L. van Roosbroeck. 

University of Minnesota. 

['Mr. van R. accounts for the scenery and properties mentioned. As the 
notices referring to Hardy's plays are often incomplete, the omission by 
Mahelot of a second palace is not a serious difficulty. He does not, how- 
ever, explain the title, for the name Clidamant does not appear in the 
novel, nor is the hero of it mad. If there were a larger number of proper- 
ties mentioned and identified, this objection would be less serious. As 
it is, I can only say that, although this is the best identification that has 
been proposed, the evidence is not altogether conclusive. — H. C. L.] 



Etymology of Burlingame (BurUngham) 

Burlingham is the older, and historically the more correct form. 
The type of formation is identical with that of Buckingham. The 
third and last element is OE. ham 'home.' The first element is 
not, as might at first sight appear, OE. bur ([ge]bur) 'farmer,' 
ModE. boor. Bardsley cites (p. 149) Hugh de Byrlingham, Hun- 
dred Rolls, 1273 a.d. OE. u never yields MidE. y. It is OE. 
byr[e]le 'cupbearer, tapster/ The second element is the patrony- 
mic and diminutive suffix -ling ' son of.' The word byrling 
(burling) therefore means 'cupbearer's or tapster's son, little 
tapster, bar-boy.' Although cited in no Dictionary, it must never- 
theless have existed, for the modern form Burling is fairly common. 
It is barely possible that the name Burling is identical with burling 
cited by Murray, but this is unlikely. Byrlingham (Burlingham) 
therefore means Home of the Byrlings, Home of the Bar-Boys. 
The final -e was added in the 14th century to indicate that the 
preceding vowel was long. Compare Cunningham (e) . 

The word byr[e]le is of unusual interest. It means literally 
' bear-er,' byr being derived from ber-an ' bear,' and -le functioning 
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as suffix agentis. A byr-le was a man who tapped or drew or 
poured wine or beer and ' bore ' and served it to the patrons of his 
tavern. The byr-ling was his son, the bar-boy. The denominative 
verb byr[e]lian, formed with the -jo suffix, meant originally 'to 
act as byr[e~]le.' Bosworth-Toller defines it 'pour out, give to 
drink, serve.' Murray cites occurrences of the word in Beowulf 
(before 1000 a. d.), and in Aelfric (about 1000). The word was 
therefore brought to England from the Continent by the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon invaders. The following citations by Murray are of 
interest: Wyelif c 1380 — Thei drinke . . . and birlan it to othere 
men. Lane. Gloss. 1875 — ' Birl out th' beer.' Murray defines the 
noun birle ' one who pours out a drink ; cupbearer, butler ; ' and 
the verb birle 'to draw or pour out (drink).' The English Dialect 
Dictionary defines the latter : 1. to pour out liquor, to pass round, 
to ply with drink. 2. to drink hard, to carouse. The verb is still 
current in the vernacular of the North of England and Scotland. 
Burlingham is tbe form of the name invariably used in England. 
It is pronounced Burling-um, with a heavy stress on the first 
syllable. Due to the lack of stress on the last syllable, the A-sound 
disappeared, and, in America, the letter with it. With Burling-ham 
Burling -hame Burling -ame, compare Cunning-ham Cunning-hame 
Cunning-ame, and Fam-ham Farn-am Farn-um. Despite the 
change of spelling, Burling-ame is still pronounced Burling-um in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the South. But in New England and 
New York, where the name is rather common, due to the influence 
of tbe written form, popular etymology has been at work, the 
result being that the name is divided and pronounced Burlin-game, 
or Burling-game, — a species of game! Cunning (from cyn[in]g 
'the knowing one, king') saved Cunning-hame! 

Albany, N. Y. E. W. BURLINGAME. 

.References: — C. W. Bardsley, Dictionary of English and Welsh Sur- 
names, p. 149; H. Harrison, Surnames of the United Kingdom, vol. 1, pp. 
58-59; Bosworth and Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, sub vocibus byrle, 
byrlian; Murray, New English Dictionary, sub voce birle; English Dialect 
Dictionary, sub voce biirle. On final -e, see Skeat, Principles of English 
Etymology, First Series, p. 310. 
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The Hound of Heaven: An Interpretation, by Francis P. LeBuffe, 
S. J., Professor of Psychology, Fordham University, Graduate 
School (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1921). The popularity 
of Francis Thompson's remarkable poem has a background that 
may be represented by H. D. Traill's exclamation : " A ' public ' 
to appreciate ' The Hound of Heaven ' is to me inconceivable " 
(Everard Maynell, The Life of Francis Thompson, 1913, p. 144). 
Mr. Maynell then adds : " Mr. William Archer, a splendid appre- 



